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ABSTRACT: The Church of Scientology remains one of the most con- 
troversial and poorly understood new religious movements to emerge 
in the last century. And among the most controversial questions in the 
early history of the Church is L. Ron Hubbard’s involvement in the rit- 
ual magic of Aleister Crowley and the possible role of occultism in the 
development of Scientology. While some critics argue that Crowley’s 
magic lies at the very heart of Scientology, most scholars have dismissed 
any connection between the Church and occultism. This article exam- 
ines all of the available historical material, ranging from Hubbard's per- 
sonal writings, to correspondence between Crowley and his American 
students, to the first Scientology lectures of the 1950s. Crowley's occult 
ideas, I argue, do in fact represent one—but only one—element in the 
rich, eclectic bricolage that became the early Church of Scientology; but 
these occult elements are also mixed together with themes drawn from 
Eastern religions, science fiction, pop psychology, and Hubbard's own 
fertile imagination. 
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The magical cults of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies in the Middle East were fascinating. The only modern work that 
has anything to do with them is a trifle wild in spots, but is a fascinating 
work in itself, and that’s the work of Aleister Crowley—the late Aleister 
Crowley—my very good friend. 

- L. Ron Hubbard, Philadelphia Doctorate Course (1952)' 


Apparently Parsons or Hubbard or somebody is trying to produce a 
Moonchild. | get fairly frantic when I contemplate the idiocy of these 
goats. 

- Aleister Crowley, Letter to Karl Germer (April, 1946)? 


more scandal, controversy, media attention or misunderstand- 

ing than the Church of Scientology. Well known for its high- 
profile celebrity patrons such as John Travolta, Kirstie Alley and Tom 
Cruise, while boasting over 700 centers in 65 countries, Scientology has 
also been attacked by government agencies, anti-cult groups and the 
media as a swindling business and brainwashing cult. Its founder, L. Ron 
Hubbard (1911-1986), has been described variously as the man who 
“solved the riddle of the human mind” (by the Church of Scientology),* 
“a mental case” (by the FBI),’ and “hopelessly insane” (by his former 
wife).° Yet remarkably, despite the tantalizing scandal that surrounds it in 
popular culture, Scientology remains one of the least studied and most 
poorly understood new religions. Apart from Roy Wallis’ early study in 
1976, J. Gordon Melton’s slim overview, and James Lewis’ recent edited 
volume, Scientology has rarely been submitted to a careful study by histo- 
rians of religion. While there is some important scholarship in German 
and other European languages,’ there remains surprisingly little available 
to English readers. 

One of the most controversial and least understood aspects of 
Scientology is the role of magical and occult traditions in L. Ron 
Hubbard’s early work. Hubbard clearly had some kind of involve- 
ment in a series of rites practiced by John Whiteside Parsons, an 
American disciple of the most infamous of all twentieth-century 
occultists, the self-proclaimed “Great Beast,” Aleister Crowley.® Yet 
the exact nature of Hubbard’s involvement is the subject of much 
debate. On one side, critics of the church, such as Hubbard’s own 
son, L. Ron Hubbard, Jr. (1934-1991), have suggested that Hubbard 
was “deeply involved in the occult” and that he even saw himself as 
the modern successor to the Great Beast.” Other ex-members and 
critics such as Jon Atack have alleged that Crowley's magic lies at the 
inner core of Scientology.'° 


S urely few new religious movements have been the subject of 
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On the other side, the Church of Scientology has adamantly de- 
nied any connection between Crowley’s magic and Hubbard’s reli- 
gious ideas. While it acknowledges that Hubbard did have some 
involvement with Parsons’ group, the church claims that Hubbard was 
in fact working for United States military intelligence in order to shut 
down Parsons’ occult operations.’ Indeed, both John Symonds and 
the London Sunday Times were forced to pay settlements after suggest- 
ing that there might be a connection between Crowley’s magic and 
the principles of Scientology.’ Meanwhile, many scholars, such as Roy 
Wallis and J. Gordon Melton, have largely dismissed Hubbard’s con- 
nection to Crowley, arguing that “there is no evidence that Hubbard’s 
system of Scientology owes any great debt to that of Crowley.”!* Other 
recent works, such as Lewis’ edited volume, mysteriously sidestep the 
question almost completely. 

In this article, I will critically examine connections between 
Hubbard’s early system of Scientology and the rituals of Parsons and 
Crowley. By a careful analysis of the available material, ranging from 
Parsons’ and Crowley's correspondence to court testimonies to 
Hubbard’s own direct and indirect references to Crowley's writings, 
I hope to arrive at a more balanced position on this complex debate. 
My central argument is that Crowley’s work does indeed represent one 
important influence in Hubbard’s complex system—but only one 
influence, which was mediated through Hubbard’s own creative imagi- 
nation and combined with a vast array of other religious, scientific and 
literary influences. 

As Robert S. Ellwood and Wade Clark Roof have suggested, the 
1950s American landscape in which Hubbard founded his church is 
perhaps best described as a thriving and rapidly growing “spiritual 
marketplace.” The post-war boom gave birth to a wide array of new 
religious options, from new spins on mainstream traditions to newly 
imported forms of Eastern religions and UFO-based movements, ap- 
pealing to an eager and affluent consumer audience.'* Hubbard, I 
would suggest, was one of the most creative, experimental and eclectic 
new vendors in this marketplace. Indeed, he is perhaps best under- 
stood as a bricoleur in the sense of the term used by Claude Lévi-Strauss 
and Wendy Doniger—a creative recycler of cultural wares who “ap- 
propriate[d] another range of commodities by placing them in a sym- 
bolic ensemble.”!° An eclectic and ingenious religious entrepreneur, 
Hubbard assembled a wide array of philosophical, occult, spiritual and 
science fiction elements, cobbling them together into a unique, new 
and surprisingly successful synthesis. In Hubbard's religious bricolage, 
occult elements drawn from Crowley were indeed one important ele- 
ment, but neither more nor less important than the many others drawn 
from pop psychology, Eastern religions, science fiction and a host of 
goods available in the 1950s spiritual marketplace. 
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To conclude, I will suggest that the links between Hubbard and 
Crowley shed important light not just on the origins of Scientology but 
also on the larger role of new religions in the post-war United States. 
Indeed, they reveal the complex mélange of occultism, magic, and 
science fiction characterizing 1950s American spirituality. Further, they 
give us important insights into the role of religion in the twenty-first 
century, where the most “occult” materials are now globally disseminat- 
ed through new technologies such as the World Wide Web. 


PROLOGUE: HUBBARD, PARSONS, CROWLEY 
AND SEXUAL MAGIC IN 1940S CALIFORNIA 


Like the movement he founded, L. Ron Hubbard was a character 
surrounded by tremendous controversy, confusion and debate regard- 
ing virtually every aspect of his biography. Indeed, as Dorthe Refslund 
Christensen suggests, Hubbard’s biography is perhaps best understood 
not as a factual account but as a kind of “hagiographic mythology.”'® 
According to official narratives promoted by the church to this day, 
Hubbard was a unique combination of rugged explorer, world traveler, 
and engineer, equally accomplished as “a daredevil barnstormer, a 
master mariner, [and] a Far East explorer,” as well as the founder of 
a revolutionary new religious philosophy.!” Born in Nebraska in 1911, 
Hubbard claimed to have been initiated by Blackfoot shamans in 
Montana, then to have traveled widely in Asia and learned the secrets 
of Eastern sages, Buddhist priests, and “the last remaining magician 
from the line of Kublai Khan's court.”'® Back in the United States, 
he pursued the sciences, studying engineering and atomic physics at 
George Washington University before enjoying a decorated naval ca- 
reer during World War II. 

Virtually every detail of Hubbard’s life narrative, however, has been 
the subject of debate, and many critics have argued that most if not all 
of his official biography is fabrication. Indeed, after reviewing the large 
body of biographical materials produced in The Church of Scientology of 
California v. Gerald Armstrong in 1984, Judge Paul Breckenridge was led 
to conclude that “the evidence portrays a man who has been virtually 
a pathological liar when it comes to his history, background, and 
achievements.”'? But perhaps no aspect of his early biography is more 
contested than his period of involvement with Jack Parsons and the 
magic of Aleister Crowley. 

Hubbard met Parsons in 1945 after he was discharged from the Navy 
and moved into Parsons’ rooming house (the “Parsonage”) in Pasadena, 
California. Called by some the “James Dean of the occult,” Parsons was a 
brilliant young engineer who helped develop rockets and explosives for 
the United States government and even had a crater on the moon named 
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after him.” In addition to his scientific research, however, Parsons was an 
avid practitioner of the occult who from 1941 was deeply involved with 
Crowley's esoteric group, the Ordo Templi Orientis (OTO). The head of 
the Agape Lodge of the Church of Thelema in Los Angeles, Parsons 
became Aleister Crowley’s—the Great Beast’s—most infamous American 
disciple. Indeed, Parsons dedicated himself to putting Crowley’s most 
radical magical ideas into practice, though often in ways that made the 
Beast himself uncomfortable. Sharing Parsons’ interest in science fiction 
and magic, Hubbard quickly struck up a close friendship and was soon 
made a partner in these rites, despite his lack of any formal training. 
Parsons wrote to Crowley in early 1946 that he regarded Hubbard as a 
sort of natural magus with an innate grasp of Crowley’s teachings. He also 
noted that Hubbard appeared already to have been in contact with 
his own Guardian Angel, whom he called “the Empress,” and was well 
advanced on the path of magic: 


Although Ron has no formal training in Magic, he has an extraordinary 
amount of experience and understanding in the field. From some of 
his experiences I deduce he is in touch with some higher intelligence, 
possibly his Guardian Angel. He describes his Angel as a beautifully 
winged woman with red hair whom he calls the Empress, and who has 
guided him through his life and saved him many times.”! 


It was because of Hubbard’s apparently advanced magical knowl- 
edge that Parsons chose to reveal to him the upper grades of the OTO 
and Crowley’s most esoteric ritual practices.” However, in order to un- 
derstand the complex links between Crowley, Parsons and Hubbard, 
we first need to cover at least a few of the basic points about Crowley’s 
life, philosophy and practice of ritual magic. 


SOME MAJOR THEMES IN CROWLEY'S “MAGICK” 


Born in 1875, the son ofa preacher in the highly puritanical Plymouth 
Brethren sect, Aleister Crowley was in many ways a striking embodiment 
of the tensions within the late Victorian world. Raised in strict Christian 
morality, he would quickly abandon Victorian Christianity to explore the 
full range of occult, magical and esoteric ideas available in the late nine- 
teenth century. His first initiation into the practice of magic occurred in 
1898, when he was introduced to the Hermetic Order of the Golden 
Dawn, an affluent and elite group that attracted artists, poets and intellec- 
tuals, including W.B. Yeats. However, Crowley soon left the Golden Dawn 
to pursue his own magical philosophy and, indeed, his vision of a new era 
in human history.”* Beginning in 1910, he became involved with the Ordo 
Templi Orientis (OTO) and eventually became its most influential leader. 
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Combining Western occult traditions with Eastern practices such as tantra 
and yoga, the OTO made the practice of sexual magic the innermost, 
esoteric core of its ritual operations.* 

Crowley's writings on magic, ritual and the occult are vast and wide- 
ranging. For the sake of this article, I will focus primarily on his classic 
work, Magick in Theory and Practice. Written under the name of “the Master 
Therion” (TO META @OHPION, “the Great Beast”), Magick is arguably 
Crowley’s most influential text and the one explicitly cited by Hubbard in 
his lectures. Here I will briefly mention just a few of Crowley's ideas that 
are most relevant to Hubbard's early Scientology movement. 

First and foremost, Crowley repeatedly emphasizes that Magick is a 
science. To distinguish his practice from parlor tricks and stage illusions, 
Crowley spells Magick with a “k” and insists that it is an exact science 
based on specific laws and experimental techniques. Hence his book 
begins with a “postulate” followed by twenty-eight “theorems” presented 
as “scientifically” as chemistry or mathematics. This science is fundamen- 
tally about the correct knowledge of the individual self and its potential. 
In short, “Magick is the Science of understanding oneself and one’s 
conditions.””° 

Second, the fundamental law of Crowley’s science is Thelema 
(QEAHMA) or “Will,” which he adapts in part from Rabelais’ Gargantua 
and Pantagruel and probably in part from Nietzsche’s The Will to Power. 
The law of Thelema is “do what thou wilt,” meaning that individuals 
should pursue their own true will, whatever that may be, and reject any 
social or psychological structures that impede it. For Crowley, “Every 
man and woman is a star. .. . A man who is doing his True Will has 
the inertia of the Universe to assist him.””© A key part of realizing one’s 
true nature is attaining the knowledge of and conversation with one’s 
Guardian Angel. Indeed, the “Single Supreme Ritual is the attainment 
of the Knowledge and Conversation of the Holy Guardian Angel.”?” 
Crowley himself claimed to have come into contact with his own 
Guardian Angel, Aiwass, in 1904 while in Egypt, and it was through 
Aiwass that he received the revelation of his seminal work, The Book of 
the Law.”® As Crowley suggests, contact with one’s Guardian Angel is 
the most important aim of the magus, for the Guardian is in fact his 
truest self, his “star” or “inmost light” and “original, individual, eternal 
essence.””? “This is the most important of all magical secrets that ever 
were or are or can be. To a Magician thus renewed the attainment of 
the Knowledge and Conversation of the Holy Guardian becomes an 
inevitable task.”*° 

Another central part of the magician’s practice, described in great de- 
tail in Magick, centers on the Body of Light, which closely resembles ideas 
of astral projection and out-of-body experience popular in the early 
twentieth century. The astral body was regularly discussed by esoteric 
movements beginning with the Theosophical Society, which drew upon 
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the concept of the subtle body in Indian yogic traditions.*! It later 
was popularized through works such Sylvan Muldoon’s widely read The 
Projection of the Astral Body, in which Muldoon claimed that the astral 
body can be detached from the physical body and sent on long journeys 
to “visit scenes far distant” and “traveling at a rate of speed only less 
than that of light.”®? Crowley takes this earlier idea of the astral body 
even further: the magus should think of his astral body as a kind of “cre- 
ative force, seeking manifestation; as a God, seeking incarnation.” The 
magus must thus learn to cultivate his Body of Light, to separate it from 
the physical body and send it forth to explore the astral plane. “Develop 
the Body of Light until it is just as real to you as your other body... 
[and] try to transfer your consciousness to the Body of Light,” he wrote. 
“[K]eep on looking about you as you rise until you see landscapes 
of the astral plane.” Once developed, the Body of Light is capable of 
“going anywhere and doing everything,” traveling “to the spheres of 
Jupiter or Venus,” and even to astral realms beyond the physical 
universe. “The essential magical work” is the “proper formation of the 
Magical Being or Body of Light.” This body “may be able to penetrate 
the utmost recesses of the heavens, or conduct vigorous combats with 
the most unpronounceable demons of the pit.” 

Ultimately, the magus who cultivates his true will, who becomes inti- 
mate with his Guardian Angel and masters the ability to travel in the 
Body of Light, is all-powerful. He can subjugate all forces in the uni- 
verse and bend all things, earthly or spiritual, to his will: indeed, he is 
“capable of being, and using, anything which he perceives, for every- 
thing that he perceives is in a certain sense a part of his being. He may 
thus subjugate the whole Universe of which he is conscious to his indi- 
vidual Will.”** The final goal of magic is thus the realization of the in- 
finite power of each individual self and its will. Because “every man and 
woman is a star,” each of us is “not only a part of God, but the Ultimate 
God;” each of us is “in the One God;” indeed, each “simple elemental 
self is supreme, Very God of Very God”*® 


THE DESCENT OF BABALON 


Crowley’s work had a tremendous influence on twentieth-century 
development of occultism, ritual magic and witchcraft throughout 
England, continental Europe and the United States. By the time it 
reached California and occultists such as Jack Parsons, however, 
Crowley’s magic had begun to take new turns that the Great Beast 
might never have imagined. As Jeanne Forman recalled from this 
period of Parsons’ magical rites, “They were tinkering with magic 
spells as they had with rockets.”*° 
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The most remarkable of Parsons’ magical operations was a series of 
rites called the “Babalon Working,” begun in early 1946. Drawn in part 
from the “Whore of Babylon” in the Book of Revelation, Crowley’s fig- 
ure was spelled “Babalon” because the numerical value of the letters 
was more salient within his esoteric system.” Babalon is a key figure 
throughout his writings, described as “Earth, the Mother of us all” and 
as “the Womb wherein all men are begotten and wherein all shall rest.” 
It is also identified as the Scarlet Woman, the embodiment of female 
sexuality, lust, and fertility. 

Going a bit further than Crowley had dared, Parsons’ “Babalon 
Working” was aimed at nothing less than identifying a woman who 
would serve as his “elemental,” a spirit connected with the four ele- 
ments, and partner in sexual rituals, and ultimately as the vehicle for the 
incarnation of Babalon herself in the physical world. Building on some 
of Crowley’s ideas about the birth of a “magickal child” or “Moonchild,” 
Parsons hoped to create a supernatural offspring that would be the em- 
bodiment of ultimate power; indeed, this child would be “mightier than 
all the kings of the Earth.”*? On 23 February 1946, Parsons wrote excit- 
edly to Crowley that he had found his elemental, a beautiful redhead 
named Marjorie Cameron. His elemental, in turn, was to serve as 
his partner in sexual rituals designed to bring about the birth of the 
Moonchild who would incarnate Babalon in human form.°? 

According to Parsons’ remarkable personal accounts of these rites, 
Hubbard was intimately involved in the Babalon Working. Parsons was 
apparently impressed with Hubbard’s natural power of “astral vision” and 
recorded that, on the night of 2 March 1946, Hubbard described “a vision 
he had that evening of a savage and beautiful woman riding naked on a 
great cat-like beast.”*° Based on his ability to see on the astral plane, 
Hubbard was asked to serve as Parsons’ seer or “scribe” during the 
Babalon Working; indeed, Hubbard became nothing less than the 
“voice” for Babalon herself, who spoke through him and was recorded by 
Parsons. Babalon described herself, speaking through the voice of 
Hubbard, on 2-3 March 1946: “She is flame of life, power of darkness, she 
destroys with a glance, she may take thy soul. She feeds upon the death of 
men. Beautiful — Horrible.”*’ And, further: “Oh thou who art mortal 
tremble; given it is until thee a feat never before performed in the annals 
of your histories, never before accomplished unsuccessfully. Many have 
dared, none succeeded. Our Lady Babalon must descend to triumph.”* 

Apparently, Parsons believed that the rituals had been successful. 
Thus on 6 March he wrote excitedly to Crowley: “I have been in direct 
touch with One who is most Holy and Beautiful mentioned in the 
Book of the Law. . . . First, instructions were received direct through 
Ron, the seer . . . I am to act as instructor, guardian, guide for nine 
months; then it will be loosed on the world.”*® In short, Parsons be- 
lieved he had successfully “conceived” a supernatural being who would 
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“gestate” for nine months before being born into the world. Ironically, 
however, Crowley himself was by no means approving when he learned 
of Parsons’ and Hubbard’s ritual activities. On the contrary, he seems 
to have been quite upset, writing to Karl Germer, Crowley's appointed 
successor as Outer Head of the OTO, in April 1946: “Apparently 
Parsons or Hubbard or somebody is producing a Moonchild. I get 
fairly frantic when I contemplate the idiocy of these goats.”** 

The magical collaboration between Parsons and Hubbard was 
short-lived, however, and Parsons would never see his dream of the 
moonchild fulfilled. In 1946, Hubbard, Parsons and Parsons’ former 
girlfriend, Betty (Sarah Elizabeth) Northrup, formed a partnership 
called Allied Enterprises. Their scheme was to purchase yachts on the 
East Coast, sail them to California, and sell them for a profit. Parsons 
put up $20,970.80, almost the entirety of his life’s savings, while 
Hubbard put up a mere $1,183.91. Upon hearing of the scheme, 
Crowley himself suspected that Hubbard was playing Parsons for a fool 
and planning to betray him. In a cable to Germer, he wrote: “Suspect 
Ron playing confidence trick—Jack Parsons weak fool—obvious victim 
prowling swindlers.”*° Finally, Parsons concluded that Hubbard had 
stolen not just his girlfriend but all his money, and so chased him down 
in Miami. As Hubbard and Betty attempted to flee on one of the 
yachts, Parsons performed a ritual curse involving the “invocation of 
Bartzabel,” the spirit of Mars. Curiously enough, a sudden squall came 
up and forced Hubbard’s ship back to port. 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of this whole story is that the 
Church of Scientology admits that all of this did happen. In October 
1969, the London Sunday Times published an article documenting 
Hubbard’s links to Parsons and Crowley;*” the church promptly threat- 
ened legal action and forced the Times to a pay an out-of-court settle- 
ment. In December 1969, Scientology published a statement in the 
Times asserting that these rites did indeed take place but that Hubbard 
was sent in on a special military mission to break up this black magic 
group. This he successfully did, the church claimed, “rescuing” Betty 
and shutting down the occult operation: 


Hubbard broke up black magic in America. . . . [H}e was sent in to han- 
dle the situation. He went to live at the house and investigated the 
black magic rites and the general situation and found them very bad. ... 
Hubbard’s mission was successful far beyond anyone’s expectations. . .. 
Hubbard rescued a girl they were using. The black magic group was dis- 
persed and destroyed.” 


It is worth noting, however, that neither the Church of Scientology nor 
any independent researcher has ever produced any evidence for this 
claim. 
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One of the most important documents for making sense of the 
Crowley-Hubbard link and the occult roots of Scientology is a curious 
text called the “Affirmations” (or “Admissions”) of L. Ron Hubbard. 
Composed in 1946 or 1947, “Affirmations” appears to be Hubbard’s 
own personal writings, meant to have been read into a tape recording 
device and then played back to Hubbard himself.*? No church official 
has ever publicly denied that “Affirmations” is an authentic Hubbard 
document, and Scientology’s own legal position indicates that it does 
consider the document to be church property and clearly wants to 
keep control of the text. According to a mutual release and settlement 
agreement between the Church of Scientology of California and for- 
mer member Gerald Armstrong in 1986, Armstrong agreed to return 
a number of confidential documents to the church, including all cop- 
ies of Hubbard’s “Excalibur manuscript” and “all originals and copies 
of documents commonly known as the ‘Affirmations’ written by L. Ron 
Hubbard.” Here the church clearly indicates that the text was written 
by L. Ron Hubbard, and it is difficult to understand why the church 
would file suit to retain ownership of the text were it not an authentic 
document.” During the Armstrong case, portions of “Affirmations” 
were read into the record despite protests from the attorney for 
Hubbard’s third wife, Mary Sue, who argued that the document is “far 
and away the most private and personal document probably that I have 
ever read by anybody.”°” 

“Affirmations” indicates that the author is engaged in some kind of 
magical ritual and hoping that his “magical work is powerful and effec- 
tive.”© In fact, the “affirmations” describe themselves as “incantations” 
designed to become an integral part of listeners’ natures, impressing 
upon them the reality of their psychic powers and magical abilities. 
Perhaps more significant, however, is the repeated mention of a fe- 
male guardian figure, the most important spiritual adviser and aid to 
the listener. The emphasis on the guardian here seems to have been 
directly influenced by Crowley’s Magick in Theory and Practice, which, as 
we saw above, emphasizes that contact with the Guardian Angel is the 
most important task for the adept. 


Nothing can intervene between you and your Guardian. She cannot be 
displaced because she is too powerful. She does not control you. She 
advises you. . . . You are an adept and have a wonderful and brilliant 
mind... . You are light and you are good. You have the Wisdom of all 
and never doubt your wisdom. You have magnificent power but you 
are humble and calm and patient in that power. For you control all 
forces under you as you wish. The strength of your Guardian aids you 
always.” 
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Finally, much like Crowley’s Magick, “Affirmations” asserts that per- 
sons in contact with their Guardians are virtually invincible, perfected, 
indeed divine beings in direct contact with God and even appointed as 
the rulers of their own kingdoms: 


God and your Guardian and your own power bring destruction on those 
who would injure you. But you never speak of this for you are kind, A 
sphere of light, invisible to others, surrounds you as a protecting globe. All 
forces bounce away from you off this. You are a child of God. You are per- 
fect. The most thrilling thing in your life is your Jove and consciousness of 
your Guardian. She materializes for you. You have no doubts of her. She is 
real. She is always with you. . . . You are eternal. You are satisfied to live 
within God. ... You have and will live forever. You are part of God. You are 
the crown prince of your small section of the Universe. © 


As we will see below, many of these themes reappear in Hubbard’s lat- 
er writings on Scientology from the 1950s onward. 

There is one other curious title among the documents cited in the 
Armstrong case; it bears the tantalizing title “The Blood Ritual.” Appar- 
ently this document was “so sensitive that no part of it was read into the 
record.” Although this document has never been publicly released, 
Armstrong and others who have seen the document state that it de- 
scribes a ceremony dedicated to the Egyptian Goddess Hathor and 
mentions the deities Nuit, Re, Mammon and Osiris. According to 
Atack, the ceremony “consisted of Ron and his then wife mingling 
their blood to become One.”®6 Atack also speculates that Hathor may 
have been identical with Hubbard’s Guardian Angel mentioned in “Af- 
firmations” and in Parsons’ letters. 

In any case, it is difficult not to see Crowley’s influence here. Crowley 
invokes Egyptian deities throughout his rites, and his Magick in Theory 
and Practice contains explicit directions for the invocation of Hathor: 
“Suppose that you are invoking Hathor, Goddess of Love, to descend 
upon the Altar. Standing on the square of Netzach, you will make your 
invocation ... ending at the foot of the Altar, where you sink on your 
knees with your arms raised above the Altar as if inviting Her em- 
brace.”>” In sum, if “The Blood Ritual,” like “Affirmations,” is indeed an 
authentic work by Hubbard, it is in perfect continuity with his involve- 
ment in Crowley’s magic. 


THE BIRTH OF DIANETICS AND SCIENTOLOGY: 
THE SCIENCE OF TOTAL FREEDOM 


Not long after parting ways with Parsons, Hubbard turned his atten- 


tion from science fiction and occultism toward developing a new science 
of the human mind and ultimately a new religion. First published in 
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Astounding Science Fiction magazine in 1950 and released in book form lat- 
er that year, Hubbard’s new science of “Dianetics” promised to be a rev- 
olutionary breakthrough for humankind, comparable to “the discovery 
of fire, and superior to the wheel and the arch.”°8 In his account of the 
origin of Dianetics, Hubbard claims that he had explored every known at- 
tempt to understand the mind, including all manner of mysticism, hypno- 
sis, faith healing and drugs. As a kind of bricoleur or “rag and bones man,” 
Hubbard had been through “countless odds and ends” of spiritual ideas 
to discover his new science. Thus he traveled the world to meet “Sioux 
medicine men . . . a magician whose ancestors served in the court of 
Kublai Khan and a Hindu who could hypnotize cats. Dabbles had been 
made in mysticism, data had been studied from mythology to spiritualism. 
Odds and ends like these, countless odds and ends.”°? 

Hubbard’s early practice of Dianetics, it is true, had little in common 
with Crowley’s Magick, although his choice of the term “Dianetics” 
stemmed ostensibly from the Greek dia and nous, or “through the mind.” 
For the most part, Dianetics was designed to help individuals locate mo- 
ments of unconsciousness and pain, called “engrams,” located in the “re- 
active mind,” which he equated with Freud’s unconscious.*' Through a 
therapeutic process called “auditing,” persons can locate these painful 
engrams, remove them from the reactive mind, and achieve a state called 
“Clear”—a state of optimum psychological and physical well-being?” 

However, while Dianetics was initially extremely successful, it was rel- 
atively short-lived as pop psychology and largely fell into disarray 
by 1951. Already by the end of 1953, Hubbard had largely abandoned 
Dianetics for a new and even more ambitious movement—indeed, a new 
“church”—called Scientology. While Dianetics had focused primarily on 
achieving the state of Clear and optimal mental health, Scientology had 
far more ambitious spiritual aims. Much like Crowley’s magical system, 
Scientology is explicitly defined as a science, specifically the science of 
knowing how to know. “Built on organized axioms, the science more 
closely resembles an ‘exact science’ such as physics or chemistry.”™ 

In Scientology, the primary emphasis is on what Hubbard called the 
thetan, the immortal spiritual dimension of the individual, and its libera- 
tion from the world of matter, energy, space and time (MEST). Although 
Hubbard appears to have had no substantive knowledge of Gnosticism, 
various scholars have pointed out that his ideal of the divine, immortal 
thetan entrapped in the material realm bears a certain resemblance to 
early Gnostic cosmologies.” At the same time, Scientology is concerned 
not only with the events of this lifetime but also with past life experiences 
in previous incarnations. For example, in Have You Lived Before This Life? 
Hubbard records individuals’ memories of lives from as long as 55 billion 
years ago, often on other planets and including such remarkable experi- 
ences as seeing a giant manta ray underwater while repairing the atomic 
engines of a spaceship.™ The benefits of Scientology are claimed to be far 
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beyond those of the “Clear” state. Individuals who have experienced 
Scientology auditing and have realized the spiritual potential of the 
thetan lay claim to a wide variety of superhuman achievements. These 
include not just optimal psychological and physical health, but more 
remarkable benefits such as the power to see through walls, telepathy, 
“remote viewing” or seeing events from distances outside the body, and 
the ability to rearrange molecules in order to fix broken appliances such 
as coffee makers and air-conditioners. “I love it,” wrote one enthusiastic 
member, “like Superman!”*” 


CROWLEYAN ELEMENTS IN EARLY SCIENTOLOGY 


If, now, we acknowledge the fact that Hubbard had some direct 
involvement in Crowley’s OTO rituals just a few years before founding 
the Church of Scientology, the more serious question becomes: did any 
of Crowley’s ideas actually carry over into the early Scientology move- 
ment? Hubbard only mentions Crowley by name a few times in any of 
his known Scientology lectures, calling him his “very good friend,” 
though it is certain that Hubbard never met the man. These references 
to Crowley occur in a series of lectures delivered in December 1952 
known as the “Philadelphia Doctorate Course,” which contains some of 
the most important early Scientology views of the thetan and its unlim- 
ited potential. Hubbard sees a direct continuity between Crowley’s mag- 
ical rituals and the techniques of Scientology, and he describes these as 
practical techniques involving a specific “cycle of action” intended to 
produce a desired effect: 


[Crowley] did himself a splendid piece of aesthetics built around those 
magical cults. It’s very interesting reading to get a hold of a copy of a 
book—quite rare, but it can be obtained, The Masler Therion. . . . He signs 
himself ‘The Beast.’ ‘The Mark of the Beast, 666.’ Very, very something or 
other. . . . Crowley exhumed a lot of the data from these old magic cults. 
And he, as a matter of fact, handles cause and effect quite a bit. Cause and 
effect is handled according to a ritual. . . . And that ritual is what you do in 
order to accomplish this or how you have to go through and how many mo- 
tions you have to make. . .. [E]ach ritual is a cycle of some sort or another. 


Now, a magician—getting back to cause and effect and Aleister’s work— 
a magician postulates what his goal will be before he starts to accomplish 
what he’s doing. . .. And the magician was very ritualistic and he would 
very carefully postulate what effect he was trying to achieve before he 
would be cause for that effect. 


Scientology is then presented as a “cycle of action” aimed at specific 
effects and working along similar practical principles. However, whereas 
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Crowley used ritual magic as his cycle of action, Scientology is a “new” cy- 
cle of action designed to realize the unlimited ability of the human spirit: 
“It tells what the cycle of action goes to—an unapplied infinity of poten- 
tial. And it tells how you get there.””° In short, Hubbard suggests that 
Crowley’s magic was effective for realizing the spirit’s potential for its time 
and place, but now Scientology can realize the same power of the spirit 
with new, more contemporary and “scientific” techniques. 

In Hubbard’s lecture, the thetan or true spiritual identity is described 
as having an “infinity of potential.” In early Scientology cosmology, the 
thetan is ultimately a “godlike” entity that does not now recognize its own 
powers but can be freed to realize its infinite possibilities. David Bromley 
explains Hubbard’s view of thetans: “In the beginning theta was separate 
from the physical universe. Theta had no energy or mass, time or loca- 
ion; it was simply energy. . . . At one time thetans were godlike, celestial 
entities, possessed their own distinctive individuality and created and con- 
trolled their own ‘Home Universes.”””! The goal of Scientology auditing 
is, ultimately, to free the thetan from its entrapment in the material 
world, reawaken its unlimited potential, and restore its ability to control 
its universe. As Hubbard defines it, Scientology is simply “knowledge and 
its application in the conquest of the material universe.””” 

It is difficult not to see parallels here between Hubbard’s view of 
the thetan and Crowley’s central teaching that “every man and woman 
is a star” and that the ultimate goal of magical practice is to realize 
one’s own godlike ability to “subjugate the whole Universe . . . to his 
individual Will.””3 As more than one observer has pointed out, it seems 
likely that Hubbard’s choice of the term “thetan,” from the Greek let- 
ter theta (Q), to refer to the immortal spiritual self had at least some in- 
fluence from Crowley. Theta is the first letter of Crowley’s central law of 
Thelema, which centers on the divine power of the individual will, as 
well as the first letter of his pseudonym Therion, under which Magick, 
the key text cited by Hubbard, was written. Moreover, the theta is at the 
very center of one of Crowley’s key symbols, the sigil, magical symbol, 
of Babalon, which appears in various works as follows: 





Reprinted with permission of the Ordo Templi Orientis. 
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As Crowley explained in his commentary on this symbol in his Book of 
Lies, the Greek letter theta © was first written as ©, the astrological sym- 
bol for the sun. In his eclectic system, the sun or theta is also the key 
symbol of the union of the lingam and yoni, Hindu terms for male and 
female sexual organs, symbolizing divine creative union: “The centre 
of all is Theta, which was originally written as a point in a circle, the 
sublime hieroglyph of the Sun in the Macrocosm, and in the Micro- 
cosm of the Lingam in conjunction with the Yoni.” 2 

The possibility that Hubbard was borrowing from Crowley’s sym- 
bolism might seem a bit tangential at first glance, but it is supported 
by several other facts. The first is that Hubbard began to promote his 
new church as a “religious” organization in the summer of 1954. As 
Stephen Kent notes, “Hubbard mailed an advertisement newsletter 
called The Golden Dawn (most likely named after England’s famous 
occult group of which Aleister Crowley had been a member) to 
about 500 Phoenix, Arizona homes and initiated a door-to-door re- 
cruitment.” A second, even more obvious borrowing from Crowley 
and the Golden Dawn was Hubbard’s choice of the eight-pointed 
Scientology cross as the key symbol for his new church. (For copyright 
reasons I have not included an image of the cross, which can be 
viewed at www.scientology.org.) As many observers have pointed out, 
Hubbard’s cross seems to be closely modeled on the Golden Dawn 
cross, which also adorned the back of every card in Crowley’s famous 
“Thoth” tarot deck, one of the most influential and widely used tarot 
decks to this day. 





Reprinted with permission of the Ordo Templi Orientis. 
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Even though Hubbard’s theological explanation of the image was 
very different,” there seems to be little doubt that the eight-pointed 
Scientology cross, still today the central symbol of the church, is taken 
from the Golden Dawn/Crowley Rosy Cross. 

Finally, one other point to keep in mind is Scientology’s early audience 
and membership. As various scholars have noted, most of Scientology’s 
early followers had been involved in various forms of occult, esoteric, 
magical, and alternative traditions long before joining Hubbard’s move- 
ment. In his sociological study of the early membership of the church, 
Wallis found that “Over half of them had prior involvement in marginal 
religions, Rosicrucianism, Theosophy, Christian Science, Baha'i. . . 
hypnosis or Jungian analysis.””® Thus, a movement that had elements of 
Golden Dawn/Crowley-style occultism mixed with Eastern religions and 
depth psychology would not have seemed strange by any means but, on 
the contrary, extremely attractive to this particular spiritual market. 


EXTERIORIZING THE THETAN AND THE GRAND 
TOUR OF THE UNIVERSE 


The possible borrowings from Crowley seem even less superficial once 
we begin to look closely at the content of Hubbard’s early Scientology 
lectures. A central theme in these lectures from 1952 to 1958 is that the 
thetan is not only an immortal entity of infinite potential but also that it 
can be trained to “exteriorize” from the physical body. Hubbard himself, 
it is true, rejects the specific phrase “astral projection” as a kind of mystical 
delusion.” However, his account of exteriorization, the exact same phrase 
used by Muldoon, we might note, is almost identical to Crowley’s account 
of projecting the Body of Light. As in Crowley's magical practice, exterior- 
ization is one of the most important techniques in early Scientology prac- 
tice, and Hubbard describes it in detail in his lectures.°° As Hubbard 
summarizes the goals of Scientology in 1952, “the entire technique con- 
sists of getting the thetan out of the body immediately, unburdening 
some of the sympathy for the body and . . . bringing him up to complete 
self-determinism.”*' According to the introduction to his Philadelphia 
Doctorate Course, Hubbard’s research had revealed that the thetan could be 
easily exteriorized using the simple command to “be three feet back of 
your head.” 


Testing revealed that the separation of spirit from the body was a sur- 
prisingly simple process. It could be accomplished, in about 50 percent 
of the cases, with the precise command to ‘be three feet back of your 
head.’ By exteriorizing the thetan from the body, the long-sought goal 
of religion ~ spiritual existence independent of the body—had been 
accomplished.” 
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Once the thetan has successfully been put three feet back of the 
head it could be directed to go much further, practicing more adven- 
turous journeys outside the body. Indeed, in The Creation of Human 
Ability and The Phoenix Lectures, Hubbard directs the auditor to take 
the thetan from the earth to the moon and then venture to other 
planets: “Be near earth, be near the Moon, be near the Sun.... Now 
find a rock. Be inside of it, be outside of it... . Be in the center of the 
Earth, be outside the earth .. . be near Mars. Be at the center of 
Mars.”®° Then the thetan should be instructed to embark on a 
“Grand Tour of the Universe,” exploring the surface of other plan- 
ets, sliding down plumes on the Sun, even going inside of black stars. 
“So you say, ‘Find a plume and slide down on it to the face of the 
Sun”... . You could have him find Mars. ‘Be outside Mars and move 
down on the surface’. . . . It’s not science fiction.”"** However, 
Hubbard emphasizes that this process of exteriorizing the thetan and 
touring the universe is not an imaginary exercise; the individual really is 
engaged in an out-of-body planetary tour and should recognize it 
as such. “It should be clearly understood by the auditor that the 
pre-Clear does not simply think about these things or mock them up 
and view them. The auditor wants the exteriorized pre-Clear to go 
around various places in the actual physical universe and look at 
things.”” Even if Hubbard eschews the phrase “astral projection,” his 
technique of exteriorization is virtually indistinguishable from Crowley's 
projection of the Body of Light. 


CREATE YOUR OWN UNIVERSE: THE ESOTERIC GRADES 
OF SCIENTOLOGY AND THE INFINITE POWER 
OF THE THETAN 


Much like Crowley, however, Hubbard also claimed that the true 
power of the thetan is not simply its ability to travel outside the body 
or explore the known universe. Indeed, the thetan’s power is infinite 
and includes the ability to alter, manipulate or transform the universe. 
Much like Crowley’s OTO, Scientology eventually came to be orga- 
nized into a series of increasingly esoteric (and expensive) levels called 
Operating Thetan or OT, beginning after one has achieved the Clear 
state. Hubbard’s map of the complete Scientology process is called the 
Bridge to Total Freedom and lists fifteen OT grades; however, only 
eight of these seem to have been completed by Hubbard before his 
death. Rising through the OT grades, the Scientologist learns new 
secrets about the history of the universe and the true nature of the 
thetan while realizing ever more of its awesome powers. 

At its highest levels of operation, the thetan’s power is infinite. In- 
deed, one of the basic definitions of theta or spirit is that it can conquer, 
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manipulate and organize the physical universe. An exteriorized thetan 
can heal the physical body, fix broken objects, and manipulate others’ 
bodies from a distance. Indeed, it can cause the MEST universe itself 
to manifest or dissolve: “What we’re doing is simply taking the MEST 
universe, and we can make it appear or disappear at will.” 

Ultimately, a thetan can “create its own universe.”°”? Hubbard 
described different states of the thetan, such as “Cleared Theta Clear” 
and finally “Operating Thetan” (OT). Thus, someone who has achieved 
the state of “Cleared Theta Clear” is “a person who is able to create his 
own universe or, living in the MEST universe, is able to create illusions 
perceivable by others at will, to handle MEST universe objects without 
mechanical means and to have and feel no need of bodies or even the 
MEST universe.”®® Any universe the Cleared Thetan chooses to create 
will be far better and in fact more “real,” that is, “sharper and brighter, if 
anything, than his reality on the MEST universe.”®° 

One who achieved the state of “Operating Thetan,” meanwhile, can 
essentially “do anything.” In contrast to the Hindu or Buddhist goal of 
moksha or final liberation, which Hubbard describes as a mere blissful 
void, the state of OT is one in which the thetan is not just liberated but is 
completely free: “he would be able to be anywhere as a finite point or be 
everywhere as a generalized area. ... [H]e could be anything at will.””° 
Indeed, the liberated thetan could freely create a personal Paradise and 
even populate it with heavenly beings and infinite pleasures. According 
to Hubbard: 


You make forty mock-ups and they dance back and forth; put blue veils on 
them and put them in a sky with clouds and you have a Mohammedan 
heaven. You mean, I can do all this? Well he can not only do all that, but 
he can fix them up three-dimensionally and he can give them actual 
separate beingnesses and personalities.” 


Ultimately, thetans who truly realize their power to create and de- 
stroy universes would in effect be “beyond God,” or beyond whichever 
“god” happened to create this particular MEST universe. In fact, thetans 
have been deceived into worshiping such a god by mainstream religion 
and so have forgotten their own godlike power to create and destroy 
universes: “what passed for God for the MEST universe is not the 
goddest God there is by an awful long ways . . . whoever made that MEST 
universe . . . was a usurper of one’s own universe. And this has been sold 
to the individual and it has sold the individual out of his ability to make a 
universe.”?? 

In sum, even if Hubbard chose to describe his movement using the 
language of “science” rather than “magic,” the goal of Scientology is es- 
sentially no different from that of Crowley’s system: its aim is to realize 
the infinite power of the self and use that power to manipulate, transform 
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and utterly transcend the limits of the physical universe. This, for 
Hubbard, is the true meaning of “self-determinism,” a phrase he uses 
frequently and defines as the “ability to create space and time in which to 
create and locate energy and matter. . . . In that state the individual 
has self-confidence in his control of the material universe.”®? Here, 
Hubbard’s  self-determinism sounds almost indistinguishable from 
Crowley’s law of Thelema or “do what thou wilt,” for both rest upon a 
fundamental belief in the infinite power of the individual will, and both 
share the ideal of total freedom of the self from all limitations. 


CONCLUSIONS: SCIENTOLOGY AS 
SPIRITUAL-OCCULTIST-SCI-FI BRICOLAGE 


In sum, it seems clear that Hubbard had direct involvement in 
Parsons’ OTO rituals and that there is significant Crowley influence in 
the early Scientology beliefs of the 1950s. Not only did Hubbard and 
Crowley share a fundamental belief in the unlimited potential of the 
self, they also used common techniques of exteriorization of the spirit 
from the physical body, and they shared a common goal of realizing 
the infinite, godlike power of the individual. If we look closely at the 
historical connections and the textual evidence, Crowley’s ideal of the 
human will and the unlimited power of the magus seems not very dif- 
ferent from Hubbard's goal of “self-determinism” and the realization 
of the infinite power of the thetan. 

Of course, there are also profound differences between Crowley’s 
magical practice and Hubbard’s early Scientology. As Pendle suggests, 
Crowley’s magic is a product of the late Victorian era and the tradition 
of nineteenth-century Esotericism, while Scientology is a product of 
mid-twentieth century America and fascinations with science and tech- 
nology. Moreover, Hubbard’s religion was far more successful than the 
Great Beast ever could have imagined the OTO might be, as suggested by 
Pendle: 


It is hard to ignore certain similarities between Crowley's Thelema and 
Hubbard’s Scientology. Both religions have as leaders charismatic men 
with logorrheic tendencies. Both preach that man is an immortal spiri- 
tual being, that his capabilities are unlimited. . . . While Thelema was 
born of the Old World, however, Scientology was distinctly a product of 
the New. The OTO arose out of the Victorian fascination with mysti- 
cism, magic and the secrets societies of Europe. Scientology was a prod- 
uct of the twentieth century’s childlike trust in scientific knowledge. . . . 
While Crowley struggled throughout his life to popularize the OTO, 
the Church of Scientology became hugely successful. . . . It is, in short, 
everything Crowley had wanted the OTO to be.” 
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Crowley’s magic, I would suggest, is one important element, but 
by no means the only or most important element, in the rich syncre- 
tistic blend that became the Church of Scientology. An ingenious 
bricoleur, Hubbard appropriated “countless odds and ends” from a 
wide range of religious, occult, psychological and science fiction ideas 
available in the 1950s’ spiritual marketplace, weaving them togeth- 
er into his own surprisingly successful synthesis. Thus, in his early 
Dianetics practice we can see clearly the influence of Freud, Jung, and 
other thinkers available in the mid-twentieth century, as well as the 
influence of popular self-help works such as Norman Vincent Peale’s 
best-selling The Power of Positive Thinking (1952).°° In Hubbard’s early 
Scientology lectures, we find not only the influence of new scientific 
ideas and the fascination with new technologies (for example, the use 
of the “E-meter” or Hubbard Electrometer, believed capable of show- 
ing a person’s hidden emotions), but also the influence of Eastern 
religions such as Hinduism and Buddhism (the belief in reincarnation 
and the supernatural powers of the thetan).°° In Hubbard’s elaborate 
speculations about the history of the universe, we can see the influence 
of his own prolific science fiction writings (alien races, super-powers, 
and “space opera” narratives”). Finally, as Stephen Kent has shown, 
Scientology gradually branched out to become a vast transnational 
network of corporate enterprises. The broader Scientology network in- 
cludes organizations designed to help businesses such as WISE (World 
Institute of Scientology Enterprises), groups to help with drug and 
alcohol abuse such as NARCONON, publishing outlets such Bridge 
Publications, Inc. and Freedom Magazine, audio and video producers 
such as Golden Era Productions, and. myriad other corporate entities.”® 
In this sense, Scientology is not simply a product of the teeming spiritual 
marketplace of 1950s America but arguably a microcosm of the rich, 
pluralistic foment of the post-war era. 

If we take the time to look closely at the early roots of Scientology, 
at Hubbard’s involvement with Parsons, and at Hubbard’s writings 
from the late 1940s and early 1950s, we can see the traces of Crowley’s 
Magick in this bricolage. For perhaps obvious reasons, from the first sug- 
gestion of an occult connection in 1969 the church fiercely denied 
any such links and has continued to contest them both in print and in 
court. Unfortunately, the church’s intense resistance to any serious 
research into the origins of Hubbard’s work means that the roots of 
Scientology remain to this day largely obscured, deliberately concealed, 
obfuscated—in short, “occult.” 

Today, Scientology exists in the age of the Internet, where it is in- 
creasingly difficult to keep much of anything, including the advanced 
OT levels or the details of the Babalon Working, very secret. Indeed, 
beginning with its lawsuit against alt.religion.scientology in 1993, the 
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church has fought a series of legal battles over confidential Scientology 
materials posted online. It now has an entire office, the Religious 
Technology Center, dedicated to the protection of its copyrights.” 
Yet, despite its intense efforts, the secrets of Scientology continue to 
circulate freely online, and currently the church faces a host of new 
cyberspace enemies, such as the Internet group Anonymous, which 
has made its mission to unmask and destroy Scientology. As former 
Scientologist Robert Vaughn young put it, “The Internet is going to 
be Scientology's Waterloo.”' Perhaps the real challenge facing 
Scientology today is whether it will continue struggling to maintain 
control over its esoteric materials, or whether it will adapt to a new age 
of information technology in which little if anything remains occult 
for long. As Hubbard himself remarked in 1954, “you cannot unveil 
the SECRET and have it ever be quite so secret ever again.” 
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A Problem of Presence: Beyond Scripture in an African Church. By Matthew 
Engelke. University of California Press, 2007. 304 pages. $24.95 paperback. 


In seven chapters and a conclusion Matthew Engelke’s book offers 
scholars and readers yet another, exciting, perspective on the vibrancy 
of African Christianity and spirituality. Engelke’s work clearly depicts a 
spirituality that is very creative, practical, and responsive to the needs— 
historical and cultural—of the people. Also, this book can be read as a 
reassessment (a subtle rejection?) of encroaching Americanized evan- 
gelicalism on the African continent. The author’s most significant contri- 
bution to the ethnographic study of African Christianity is his focus on 
the spiritual /religious experience in an environment where oral commu- 
nication still remains a primordial mode of sharing lived and transcen- 
dental experience. From a comparative religious perspective, this text 
is yet another proof of the versatility of Christianity (versus Islam) and its 
capacity to adapt and thrive in varied human cultures. The book is highly 
readable, even for the uninitiated. It is broadly in three parts—historical, 
biographical and anthropological. 

The first part is in three thematically contiguous chapters. It gives a 
historical context for the discussion of an African Inspired Church (AIC) 
and its unique theology within a specific socio-cultural setting—the Friday 
Masowe Church of Zimbabwe. Engelke’s rendering of this church’s 
history closely mirrors Zimbabwe’s colonial and postcolonial evolution. 
Chapter 2 continues the historical dimension of the church, but with a 
sharper focus on the biography of the founder, Shoniwa Peter Masedza. 
With this biography, the author adroitly makes the symbolic link between 
Jesus Christ and Masedza. In Engelke’s telling, Masedza is thus part of 
a spiritual tradition that is not only culturally specific, but revolutionary 
and universal in its theology and doctrinal practices—just like Jesus’ new 
order was in pre-Roman Judaism as a Jewish sect. Indeed successive lead- 
ers of the Masowe Church claim to be Jesus. 

The second section of the book contains four chapters. These address 
in rich detail how the church actualizes its theology and doctrine of the 
living word as expressed through belief and ritual. We are offered an 
engrossing perspective into the ethics and attitudes of members of the 
Masowe Church. Engelke’s engaging and attentive discussion of the prac- 
tices of the Masowe apostolics is best captured by the profoundly versatile 
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